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councils by checking the traditional southern emphasis on states' rights, an emphasis that promised to be less and less effective in Washington in curbing policies deemed hostile to southern interests and values. All these changing interests and ideas evoked champions among social thinkers.
In many respects George Tucker of the University of Virginia was a transitional figure in the changing social thought of the South. His sympathies were more largely with the intellectualism of Jefferson than with the piety and morality of Professor McGuffey. He had scant respect for a scholarship that made intellectual values secondary to piety, morality, or Utilitarianism. He followed the older Jeffersonian liberalism, too, in his belief that slavery was an economic and social evil of which the South, if left to her own devices, would somehow rid herself. But in reacting against the rising Jacksonianism Tucker tended to identify himself with the more conservative Whigs who, in a sense, were the descendants of the Federalists rather than of the Jeffersonians. Yet Tuckei, although he espoused the Whig tenet of government control over money and banks in the interest of property, parted company with northern Whigs in opposing protective tariffs. In addition to writing essays on money, banking, statistics, and other aspects of political economy, he prepared The History of the United States, which was intended to correct the penchant of northern nationalistic historians by emphasizing the great importance of localism and states' rights in the country's past.
Southern political and social thought reached its greatest height in the writing of a practical political leader, John C. Calhoun. Puritan in his asceticism, morality, and even his Episcopalianism, Calhoun was, for all his quasi-romantic talk about the resemblance between southern and Greek democracy, a profound realist. In the interest of the planting aristocracy and, as he thought, in the interest of the whole South, the South Carolinian tore to pieces Jefferson's castle built on the ideas of humanitarianism, natural rights, and an educated democracy of small landholders. In its place he reared a structure designed to do two things: to justify slavery and the aristocratic domination in the South on the one hand, and, on the other, to insure the protection of the southern minority in the federal scheme. In one sense, but only in one sense, did Calhoun shift from the highly nationalistic position which, at the time of the War of 1812, promised to serve the South well. He remained a true lover of the Union, a nationalist at heart, but he came to believe that the